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ABSTRACT 

The major goal of Project SPEED (at Fort Hamilton^ 

High School, Brooklyn, New York) was dropout prevmt? on. In its first 
year of operation, 1982-83, the project provided English as a Second 
Language (ESL) instruction, bilingual instruction in basir skills 
required for graduation, and guidance services to apprbxuSately 300 
limited English proficient (EEP) students in grades 9-12 who were 
regarded as high risks for dropping out. The students, mostly recent 
iinmigrants^ were 65 percent Spanish speaking, 20 percent Chinese 
speaking, and 15 percint Arabic speaking. The project Is 
individualized approach was based on threi models, each having a 
specif ic goal and curricular emphasiss Hodel 1 aimed at dropout _ 
prevention, particularly for 9th and 10th graders; Model II aiced at 
truants whose likelihood of staying in school is ininimal; and Model 
III limed at retaining tEP students older than 18. Evaluation of the 
project, however, showed that it was impossible to examine these^ 
models as such because the counseling, educational^ and vocational 
guidance components that were to differentiate them had not been 
formally iinplemented. In termf of student achievement ^ quantitative 
ahalys i s ihd icated the following s ( 1 ) at ta inmen t of Engl i sh language 
objectives was mixed; (2) objectives in content area courses were 
attained overall; (3) 75 percent of students taking the High School 
Equivalency Exam passed; and U) the program attendance rate was ^ 
significantly greater than the general attendance rate i In addition^ 
curricular materials were being developed and adapted in the three 
native languagei, and staff participated in meetings, workshops, and 
university courses. Finally, parent participation was minimal. 
(CM6) 
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SUMMARY 0F THE EVAtUATISH 

FQRT HAHILTOH Him SCHOOL 
1982 - 1983 



TBis pragran» to Its first jff if of a threi-year funding tfc}e» 
provided tnstnjcti^n in EiS^l^^ as well as bilingual instruct ion in 
basic sfci lis areas te Approximately 3^ stttdents of Tiwit^ English 
proficiency fn grades nine thrwgh tii^l^i Sixty^five 
target popalation were native speakers of J^panish; 20 percent were 
C^jinese^speafcing; and 15 percent s|X)tce Arabic as their native language* 
Althoogh the stttdents variea in etfccational preparednessi ability in 
their native languages^ and proficiency in English, nwst liere recent 
immigrants and formed a *high risk" group in terms of their lilcelihoo<} 
of tfrc^ping out of school. 

The major progrm pal was ^fop-Sit prevent ion ^ St^Mehts 
received fcf lingual ihstrtjction in basic skill areas feqaif^ for high 
school graduation and guiSa^ aimed at helping them adjust tOi 

and cojje with, their new environ^ program wa$ transitional in 

nature* Students wre g^^sdualty placfd in mainstream classes where they 
were fulty evaluated a cont^naoos basis. Program philosophy was 
implefi^nte^i tnrough an individualized approach that took into account 
the varying backgrounds i abilities, competencies, and needs or each 
students This approach drm tjpon three modelSi each havihg j& specific 
goal and curricular ^hasis: Mocfel I aimed at drop-out prevention; 
Model II for truants whose likelihood of renainjng in schdcl is marginal i 
and Rodel UI, a retehtidh program for older LEP students. 

Administrative and support services staff positions were supported 

by a combination of Title ¥11 and tax-levy fwds. Instructional se 
were funded by tax-levy and supplementary Module 58 monies. Carrkulw 
materials were being develo^ped and adapted in the areas of: Arabic 
social studies, science, and ma thmatjcs; Chinese social studies, language 
studiiss, and science; and Spanish social studies, business, and computer 
science, ^pportiye services to program students consisted of educational i 
persohili and vocational guldan^Ci and referrals to outside agencies.. 
Development activities for staff members included attendance at monthly 
fDeetihgi„ ih-hbuse work shops ^ and university courses. Parents of par- 
ticipating students were iBvolved through phone callSi home visits^ 
and attendance at schbbl^-wide activiti^es^ The parents advisory board 
was inactive as^a result of the program's trilingual nature and dutsldei 
work-related commitments. 

Students were assessed in Engllih language development ( Criterion 
Referenced E^gllsh^^t« Test ); mathematics, science, social stuHesT" 
and business/vor^ational courses fteacher^made tests); perforoance on the 
High School Equivalency Examination ; ariitl attendance (school and progrsn 
recor3sJI Quantitative analysis of stu<lent achievement indicates that: 
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— Program sttidents pre^^tested in the fall and post-tested in 
the spring failed to jnas ter one EREST objective per months 
However » students pre- and post^tested in the spring did 
reach the criterion level with a mastery rate of U4I CRE3T 
objectives per mnth. 

In aath«iiatics» science* social studies^ imd iwsiisess/vdcational 
cdurseii proqrm students achieved ove passing rates of at 
lea^t 70 ii^rceht passing botit tfee fall and spring seaesters* 
The highest passing rate^w&re achieved by the Cfiir^ese-speikiiSg 
stddent §roop in both ten«s. 

— Seventy^-flve percent of ihe Hodel III progr^ students taking 



The atteffdance rate of program students ws slgnificaiitly 
greater than the total schcfol attimiance rate* 

the ft>l lowing recSnSehdatiorts are sfined at improving the 



— Sevetoping and impleflienting a low Hteracy instruct jonal 
seqt^nce in E.S.t*» native ]angaage» and the subject areas 
for those students ladcing basic skills in their 
native languages; 



Providing additional l>llingi|al content-area courses and 
native language studies instruction for Chinese- and 
Arabic-speaking students; 

Implementing a language policy to govern the use of English 
and the native language in bilingual content-area courses; 

Examining instruct ional techniques and approaches appro- 
priate for classes with statfdents of differing educational 
backgrounds and levels; 

Providing fpftnal individual and group counseling services 
on a consistent basis ahd^ at the sme ti^i exploring and 
utilising outside services* For txawjplei a series of presenta- 
tions by bilingual prbfessibnals from a variety of bccupatibhs 
might irnprov^ttM! career awarehess/drientatfbn cdmpbneht 
of the program; 

-- Requesting staff members to attend^tsjde coinferen^^ 
on bilingual education and inviting professionals to 
conduct in-house staff training workshops* Further^ 
the program should make infonnation on bj lingual education 
and the needs of billjigual students availalblf to main* 
stress teaching staff; 




overall effectiveness of the program: 
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i{o}4inq_ynfqm^ parents of proqrm st^Jderrts 

to fSnillarize theil with the AroHcin education^ syst«j 

Issues of concern to bilingual stiKlents arid their farrinieSj 
and tq ineml Vr% of the other two language grdufss; 

EstabHshlrt| a s^ll'^st^ thordugh systen for docu* 

menting program activities;; 

Having Mlingtial materials professionally duplicated 
and bound so that they w^ll not be judr^d students and 
parents as inferior to cdmiinercial textbo<*s available to 
ma i fist ream students. 
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PROUECr SPEED: SPECIAL EDUCATION 
TO ELIHINATE DROP-OUTS 



Fort Hamilton High School 



Location: 



8301 Shore Road^ Brooklyn^ New York 



Year of Operation: 



1982-1983 first of three years of funding 



Target Languages: 



Spanish, Chinese, Arabic 



Number of Participants: 



ftp proximately 300 students 



Principal : 



Mr. Diego Coscarelli 



Director: 



Mr. Robert Diaz 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 



ENVIRONMENT 

Fort Hamilton High School is located in the Bay Ridge section 
of Brooklyn, a co?ninercial area one hour by train from mid-Manhattan. 
It is bordered by a middle- to upper-class suburban neighborhood with 
well-kept two-family houses. The neighbdrhodd ^ with its trinSied laWhs 
arid garderis^ is usually quiet except during those hours when students 
attend schdcU Fort Hamilton High Sehdbl is unique not only for its 
location, but also for its view; located near the M\t Parkway, it 
overlooks the water to Staten islarid. 

SITE CHARAetERiSTiCS 

Fort Hamilton High School is a wel 1 -maintained fdur-stdry bUiiding 
without grafitti dr brdkeri wiriddws. The scrtddTs hallways arid classrooms 
are decdrated with student art wdrk^ Project SPEED is located on the 
main floor of the school buildirigi Due to budget cuts, tfie program is 
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currently housed in what had been the resdarce room ih nreviously funded 
projects. Past evaluations have commented on the need for more space; 
the program now occupies less space than in the past. 

As a consequencei all seven staff menbers^ six desks, a large 
conference table^ file cabinets, bookcases, and closets are housed ih 
one small robm^ This room hot only serves as the program office, but 
also as its resource room; counsel ihq^ tdtbring, and other serv/i^es 
take place here. Students constantly visit for information, tiutoring^ 
counseling, or homework. These conditions create cdnsiderable noise ahd 
allow little or hd privacy, fhus^ evaluation interviews were conducted 
ih the library or ih unoccupied classrooms^ A member of the evaluation 
team observed that while in the program office, students tended to use 
tht^ir native languages. 

Of the 2,935 students registered at Fort Hamiltdh, 36 percent 
are categorized as low income according to federal poverty level criteria; 
45 percent are eligible for free and reduced lunch. Almost half of the 
student body reads at grade level, over one-third read at two or more 
years below grade level, and over half is below qrade level in math 
achievement. Ethnically, the school population fs composed mostly of 
white students; over one-third is Hispanic, approximately 12 percent is 
black, and seven percent is of Asian origin. 
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II. STUnENT CHARACTERISTICS 

COKPriSITinN AND niVERSITY 

Project SPEED provides bninqual education to approximately 3riri 
; limited Ehqlish proficiency (LEP) students belor^qinq to three lanquaqe 

qroups. The iarqest qroup served is con^osed of Spanish-sppatcinq students 
(205); Chinese-speakifiq students cortijrise the second Iarqest qrmo (fin); 
and Arabic-speakinq students form the smallest drbup participatihq in the 
proqram (54). 

Project SPEED diffefrs from previously funded Title VII projects 
at Fort Ramiltbn (6RASP - five-year project; ELITES • two-year project) 
in two main areas: the new proqram stresses drop-out prevehtibri arid 
remediation; and it has added a bilinqual component for thbse Ghiriese 
students who are new to the country. This major addition to Fort Hamilton 
will nbt binly benefit its Chinese students eliqible for bilinqual services, 
but also thbse Chinese students liviriq outside the immediate area who 
are eliqible to attend the school on the basis of its -mannet concept** 
policy. 

Most proqram students are recent irnmiqrarits whb face cbrisid- 
erable cultural arid ecbribmic^ as well as lirifyistic, obstacles^ The 
families of participatiriq stUderits tend to be of low sdcio^conomic 
status arid share a commbri qbal of ••survivals" In most families, both 
parents wbrfc arid their children may also hold jobs or. In some cases, 
are left unsupervised. Very often, parents are ill-prepared, both 
cicademically and culturally, to assist their children with school work. 
Interviews with the principal and assistarit priricipal fbr foreiqri 
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lahguaget artSt and music emphasized that guidance servicds and general 
reassurance seemed to ease the pressures of transition. 

Commenting on the differences in educational motivation between 
and within language groups^ the principal^ assistant principal « and 
program director observed that the CHlnese studehtSs particularly those 
from Bong Ko^g and Taiwan, have a strbtig educational background both 
in their native language and 1r« English* th additibh, they dentbhstrate 
great motivation and desire to improve their English language skills. 
An interview with a seventeen-year-old program student from Taiwan 
supported these observations* this studehti who had arrived five months 
earlier, was attehdihg supplemehtal English courses at Brobiclyn College 
after schbbh Although self*cbhscibus about her English, she spoke 
with relative fluency* 

The Arabic*speaking students are often divided by religious 
and national backgrounds* the long history of tension between Moslems 
and Christians has resulted in sporadic clashes between members of this 
group at the school* the Arabic-speaking program staff have been working 
tb ease these tensibns tb create a sense bf unity ambng students^ Bf 
the Arabic speakers* those from tebanbn constitute a majority and have 
an educational background in French. The Yemenites tend to arrive with 
little or no formal schooling* The Palestinians have received some 
training in Engl ish* 

Akibhg the Spanish-speaking students, those educated in o^trb- 
poll tan areas bf Central and South America are better prepared academi- 

-4- 
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cally. One teacher spoke enthusldstlcal 1y about a Peruvian student who 
was under cbrisi deration for placement riot only in the mairistreami but 
in hbribrs courses as welU 

the fbUb^j^ing table presents the countries of origin and 
language gmyp$ ®f pro^rm stydents for whom Information was reported. 
Table 2 presehts th^ program students by sex and ^rade. 
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TABLE 1 



Nunber jnJ Percent of Program StjUenCS 5y 
tingudqe anJ Country of 3irtH 







- 


Country of 3i ^th 


Nunber of 


Percent of 


Studefv^ 


— t^flmi*^-f^e tip— 


Vietnam _ 


5 




People's SepuDlIc of CMna 






Taiwan 


5 


<i 


Hong Kong 


40 


L. 7 


TUTAL Asian 




ill J 


!$rael 


5 


9 


Lebanon 


19 


3? 


Syria 


5 




Yemen 


13 


24 


Egiypt _ _ 


S 


-9 


Other "Middle Eastern" 


7 


13 


TOTAL Middle Eastern 


W! 


Puerto Rico 


81 


40 


Dominican Republ 1c 


37 


.__ia 


Cuba 


t 


less than 1 


Mexico 


9 


4 


Honduras 


4 


2 


Guate<9ia1a 


5 


2 


El Salvador 




3 


Nicaragua 


2 


1 


Pao4ffla 


17 


8 


Cbloftibla 


_4 


2 


Ecuador 


22 


16 


Peru. 


4 


2 


Venezuela 


2 


I 


TOTAL Hispanic 


75? 





Number of Percent of 



Native Language 


JkuUe.^ Irs 




Chinese 






(Mandarin] 


5 


2 


(Cantbhese) 


53 


17 


. {Other Dialect) 


I 


less than 1 


Vietnamese 


-I 


less. than I 


Aratllc 


52 


16 


Hebrew 


i 


less than 1 


Other "Middle Eastern** 


_ I 


less than 1 


Spanish 


205 


64 


TQTAt 


319 


idd 



• Sixty-four percent of_the progratn studeflts are Spanish-speafeina. 
Of these. 50 percent t^ere born In Puerto Sled. 



•Chinese-speaitlag students coostitate.approxiinate1y_20_percent of 
the progran,. The majority of these students -ere bom in Hong 
Kong. 

•Sixteen percent of the program population speak Arabic. 
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TABbE 2 



Number and Percent of Program Students 
by Sex and Grade 

















Grade 


Noiiiber 

Male 

Students 


Percent 
of 

Grade 


Number 
Female 
Students 


Percent 
of 

Grade 


Tctal 
Number 


Percent of 
All Students 


9 


51 


65 


28 


35 


79 


24 


10 


51 


55 


41 


45 


92 


29 


11 


42 


49 


4a 


51 


86 


2? 


12 


M 


M 


-S 


iZ 


la 


m 


TOTAL 


168 


53a 


152 


47a 


320 


160 



^Percent of students In the progran. 



•The prdpbrtidn of rnales decreases as grade inereaseSL inyerselyi 
th^ higher the grade ^ the greater the proportion of fenales. 

Students' diverse life histories* particularly their countries 
of origin and conditions of migration (i.e.» political* economic* etc«} 
result in great variation in educational baclcground and academic prep- 
aration* Many hay^ suffered ihterrupted schooling or hav^ experienced 
limited educational opportunities^ As a result* they have received 
feWer years of schooling than their grade level and age would indicate. 
Table 3 presents the progran students by age and grade and a breakdown 
of overage students by language group. 
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I 
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1 1 
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- 

1 1 1 


t 1 


i 


- 1 - I - 
p'% \ n \ (\ 


n 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 


! lie 



StiiflpntS ATI students 







1 


4 


Ac; 


1 >n 










-j 


. 1 

Percent 1 


7n 


1 

-1--- « - 


I 
1 


1^? 


1 
I 


i ^3 



'^jnfrer 1 


1? 


rh1rtes^*^peJi*c1nq Sfo'lents 

1 Irt 1 11 \ — 


— ? 


1 '^^ 








Percent 1 




-T - ~ 1 - - 1 
1 fls.«; 1 7ft.fi 1 






'!umt»er 1 


17 


Ar«hic-5pe«k1nq Students 

1 ^ ! \ — 


— a 1 


1 








r 

-9»rcent t 




' --- ' - ! 






^^jm&er — 1— 




^panUh-fpeaHng Students 

1 1A 1 1 




QQ 


"I— 
o^rc^nr t 




1 ^o.« 1 41.1 1 


1 


- 

1 IJM — 







^ote^. <Jha(i»d Ko^ces indicate expected Jige ranqe for qrade. 



•P^fty-tt^ree percent of tHe proqra<^ sttidents ^re wer^qe 
*nr thei^ grade. 



• T>ie prop<*rt1c^; of over^ne students tends to decrease. ^s. grade 

^ increases for prbqran students In general and. particularly among 
^panU^^-SDe^Mng stjdents. 

-T^e ^^Q^ "iercental* * /er-aoe. students reflects the 
e*luc^tinn and -niaratln^^ histories of t^e^e st'ide«rs. 
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The high proportion of overage students should be considered 
when setting standards for perfbrnwhee and evaluatiti^ growths Students 
who have had interrupted schooling, but whose grade level reflects 
their ages more than their level of academic preparednesSj may lack 
cognitive development in their native languages, this deficiency 
may be directly related to their ability to acquire oral and iceracy 
Skills in English, fable 4 presents the time spent by students in 
the bilingual program^ 

TABLE 4 

Time Spent in the Bilingual Program 
(As of June, 1983} 



Time Spent \n 




Namber of 


Students 






Bilingual Program 


grade 9 


grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Totals 


<1 Academic Year 


6 


9 


2 


0 


17 


1 Acadenric Year 


74 


83 


84 


62 


303 


TOTALS 


80 


92 


86 


62 


320 



•Niriety-fiwe percent of the students had completed one year in 
the program^ 

•The remaining students entered the program at various tiines during 
the academic year. 
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Fort Hamilton's student body numbers 2|935* Students whose 
native tanpage is not English make up approximately 2i percent of the 
total school populatldh. Laf?page gr&ups other than those represented 
ill Project SPEED include ftalfan (225). Polish (17), Korean (23), and 
HaitUh-Ereole (19)^ When students first enter Fort Hamilton^ they are 
a^inistered a series of tests to determine eligibility for participa- 
tion >n bilingual and/or English as a second language (E.S^t^) classes. 

The entrance arid exit criterion used by the program is the 
Ertglish form of the fcariguaqe Assessment jattery (LAB). All students 
are tested with the LAB and the Criterion Referenced English SyhtaxJSst 
(CREST), dnly those students «ho score below the twenty-first per- 
centile of the LAB are eligible for the program* Students are then 
ifltirviewed by the director or resource teacher In their native language; 
students also receive teacher recbmmeridatioriSi Since there is no 
staridard diagnostic test, the interview is designed to test students* 
literacy in their native language by sampling their reading anu writing 
skills. The interviews also elicit irsfonnation not revealed by test 
scores alone, including students* educational histories, the circum- 
stances that brought them to this country^ arid gerieral interests and 
goals. 

The prcgrarS director also interviews LEP students nhb do not 
belong to one of tfie target groups. By providing appropriate assessmerit 
services to these students, they can be placed in either remedial or 
mainstream classes. 
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tAN6UA6E P ROF ICI ENCY 

Prggram students differ both with regard to native lan^age 
proficiency and the length of time needled to acquire and use language 
skills in English* 

0ne characteristic sharid by the Arabic and Chinese students 
is that both of their native languages contain distinct dialects. This 
creates an additional barrier for these students; they are often unable 
to understand other members of their ethnic group and must rely on 
written coittnunication. thus» these students must not only learn Ehglis?>> 
but must also adapt to the regional dialects of their fellow students. 

individual and group differences also exist in terms of students 
adaptation to and use of English. It was reported that Chinese students 
associate learning English with upward mobility; for this reason^ they 
tend to be extremely eager to learn the lan^age and advance to main- 
stream courses^ Cfiihese staff members have also observed that their 
students encounter greater pr6bl«ris with English pronunciation than 
with grammari This can be understood both in terms of the linguistic 
differences between the two languages and cultural values which stress 
writing* as opposed to oral connunication, as the most appropriate 
vehicle for self-expression in the classroom* 

As a rulei the Arabic students want to leanh spoken English in 
a short time and t^d to experience more difficulty with grmmar than 
with the spoken language^ Many of these students are eager to help 
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with family btislneisfs and art dSxlMS to develop tftelr speaking skills 
in order to do §p. Howevver, many mrk eiqht to ten hours per day and» 
as a result, often mUs first period. Eventual 1^* mnf drop oiit* 

The Yeaehites differ from the other Arabic-speaking studehts 
In that ho female YemeHftes participate Vn the program* Si nee Yemenite 
culture deems it ir^apprdpriate for females to att^d sctel, males 
tpd to ipmii grate aldne^ These Yemenite students are eager to learn 
and are known to prepare lists of new vocibutary words j then rush to 
the program cffice during their ten-njinute breaks to get Arable trans l«- 
tiohs. 

During interviews, the prdgfram director and teaching staff 
noted that, as a group, the Spatnish-speaking students are hesitant to 
speak English. They appear to be etifibarassed by their mistakes and 
fear rtdicyJe. An evaly^tor interviewed a Spahlsh-speakirig studeht 
who spoke English with fluency, yes indicated she feU **fttnny" because 
she thinks in Spanish and then translates her thoughts ir^tb English, 
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HI. PR0GRft8 SEse^iipneM 

Project SPEED has two main goals: to pr^vldg bilingual in- 
nruciioh to targeted LE^ stutJeHts who «ave difficulty coping with a 
tra<lftiQ<ial high school settf^g &r3^3 tM a high risk of dropping out; 
and to improve tfte holding pwer by p^o^ldfng drop*out pre- 

veotJoh &m remSSi^tton services. Through this program, students acquire 
basic Skills required for Mqh school 9raduation. 

Specific instrucf lona? and nDh-instructiehal objectives are 
listed in the Appendices Md will be dis:ussed in more detail in the 
conclusions and rec^cwwniftdatibhs section. 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

The program's philosophy as stated by the principal i the assis- 
tant principal for foreign language, arti and musiCi and the program 
director. Is to mainsmam students after two years of participation^ 
burifig tHH time^^ students are also provided with guidance services 
aimed at helloing thra cope with their new environment. If students are 
net proficient in English after two years, it is felt that th§y would 

difficulty In reaHzing plans for further education after high 
school graduation. 

The progran Is traisitional in nature. Students are slowly 
placed in mainstream classes and their progress is fully evaluated on 
a continuous basis. The assistant principal expressed concern about 
IttKtehts being placed in slow classes due to language problems* 
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The program philosophy is implemented through an Individualized 
approach that takes into account the varying backgrounds » dbi1ities> 
competencies^ arid specific heeds of the students* This Iridividualized 
approach draws upon three models » each having a specific goal and 
curricular emphasis. Model I Is aimed at drop-out prevention particularly 
for students in grades 9 and 10 j Model H is a program for truants 
whose likelihood of staying in school is marginal; and Model III is a 
retention program for LEP students older than 18 years* Through these 

models^ the project seeks to reach all students who have distinct 
problems and issues in c^ing ivith existing educational offerings* 

ORGANIZATION, STRUCTURE, AND EFFING 

The bilingual progran is i self-coritairied iristrUctiorial pro^ 
grm although it does riot have departmerital status* TItie program is 
under the general supervision of the assistant prlhcTpal for foreign 
language, art, and music, who assumed this position in an acting 
capacity in February, 1983* He replaced the previous assistant prin^ 
cipal who retired* the day*to^day coordihatiori of the project is ricN 
the resfMDrisibility of the prograi director wHOg prior to February^ 1982^ 
was the coordinator of educational guidance* The dsslstarit principal 
stated that although he was not involved im the Implementation of the 
project, he beHeves the teaching is excellent and the sttrfents are 
benefitting en^riKHisly* 

the progrw director has been associated with previously 
fmded title VII prograas^ working as coordinator of Project ELITES^ 
arid has been at Fort R»ilt6ri for th€ last fifteen yearSi ftnorig the 
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other positions he has held during his fifteen*year tehare are lahgaage 
teacher and dean of discipline. He has also been responsible for the 
development and implementation of Project SPEED* 

two title VII bilingual resource teachers (Arabic afid Ghiriese) 
are responsible for three major aspects of the program: pull-out irr- 
structional services; curriculum development; and guidance. Since funding 
was not available for a Spanish resource teacher, this r iftion was 
filled by a tax-levy teacher already on the school staff. This teacher 
has been the bilingual attendance ebbrdihator for the last two years 
and has been e licensed Spanish bilingual history teacher for five yearsi 
The Arabic resource teacher worked with Project ELITES at Fort Hamilton* 
Although new to the staff, the Chinese resource teacher has several years 
of experiehcg with the New York City Board of Eduicatlon in educational 
administration arid supervision* In additiorii she has worked in the 
Chinese cdmmuriity where she was involved with prbgratfti developments 

The resource teachers spend from three to four periods a day 
in activities related to the pu11*out instructional component; the rest 
of the day is spent providing individual tutoritig^ counselingt and 
translating materials^ Because of the nature of the pull-out programji 
mainstrean teachers depend on the resource teachers to work closely vfith 
program students^ !n addition^ the resource teachers translate tests 
used not only to measure progress, but also to develop students* test- 
taking skills. 
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The program employs three paraprdfesslohals^ each proficient 



in one of the three target languages. The paraprofessibnals spend most 
of their time tutoring individual students and acting as interpreters. 
A Title VH-funded secretary provides clerical services. 

The diverse backgrounds and experience of program staff are 
listed in the Appendices. 

FUNDING/INSTRUCTIONAL AND NON- 1 NSTRyETIBI^A!, gOHPgNFRTS 




ifi Table 5. All E.S.L. instruction is supported by tax-levy or supple- 
mentary (P. S.E.N.) monies. Funding and staffing of the hoh-instruc- 
tional component are presented in table 6* 




The funding sources of the instructional coinponent are listed 
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TABbE 5 



Fanding of Instructional Cofnponent 



Content Area 



Funding Source 



Engl Ish as a 
Second barigiiage^ 



Native tanguage 
(Spanish) 



Tax tevfy 
P.S.E.N. 



Chapter 268 



i.8 



0.4 



Mathematics 
(Arabi c ) 



Title Vir 



0.2 



Science 

(Chinese) 

(Arabic) 



title ml 
Tltlg V!t^ 



0*2 



Social Studies 
(Spanish) 
(Chinese) 
(Arabic) 



Module 5B, 
Title VIi; 
Title Vli' 



0.4 
0.4 

4^ 



dthep 

Computer iE,S.l.) 



Tax Levy 



0.2 



Pull-out Instructional assistance provided by resource teacher* 

Soureci High School Personnel Inventory for Biljngaal/E.S.t. Programs, 
April 11, 1982, Division of High Schools, New York City Public 
Schools. 
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TABLE 5 

Funding of Nbh-Ihstrtictiohal Program Eon^bnents 





Funding Source(s) 


Personnel: No. S Tltle(s) 


Administrative S 
Supervision 


Tax Levy. 
Title 


1 ftiPi Foreign tanguage 
1 Project Director 


Eurrlculuro 
Development 


Title VII 


2 Resource Teachers 
(Arabic-Chinese) 


Supportive 
Services 


Title VII 
lax Levy 


3 Paraprbfessibhals (Arabic 

Cfiioesei Spanish) 
I D 1 1 1 ngua i uean 


Staff 

Development 


Title VII 
Tax Levy 


I Project Director 

1 AiPi Foreign Language 


Parental S Community 
Involvement 


Title VII/Tax Levy 


All personnel involved 


Secretarial S 
CleHcal Services 


Title vn 


i Secretary 
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IV. INSTRUETieriAt eeSP0NENT 



The project director prepares term prograra plans for all project 
students as well as for those L£P students not participating in the 
project. These individualized program plans ar® barbed on iriterviewSi 
teacher recdmmeridatldhs j test scores, and student ihterestSi The program 
director selects those classes required for graduation and students 
choose electlves. In general, student programs are fairly uniform by 
grade; hoi^ever^ some classes such as American studies or bilingual 
computer studies contain students of mixed grade levels. 

Program students are placed hot only according to their abilities, 
but according to which model is most appropriate for their specific 
drbp-ouc problem. A three^fold Instructional approach was established 
to meet the specific needs of these students. In addition, this approach 
alms to improve the school's holding power with respect to these high* 
risk LEP students, the program offers three models for each of the three 
language groups. 

Designed as a drop*6ut prevention program. Model t targets^ 
primarily ninth- and tenths-grade students who exhibit Irregular attendance. 
According to the project directori these students take required courses 
(basic skills) parallel to those In the mainstream^ The modeTs main 
objective Is to change students' attitudes and reinforce their positive 



feelings about school. To achieve thls^ students are encouraged to 
explore and and develop Individual talents and to take "hands-dri" courses 
such as auto and electrical shop. 

This B>6de1 is designed for students with a history of long-tenn 
absenteeism and truancy, and those students who have difficulty coping 
with a traditional high school program. The Individual ized guidance 
conponeht helps students master the required curriculum* Students are? 
provided with intensive ohe-tb-bhe counseling, and edocational and 
vocational guidance. Formal group counseling has not yet been liT^lemented 
for this model. 

Rieturn laborator^^es in the rnajor subject areas are set up for 
each student. They receive iridi vidUalized tutoring and spend two to four 
periods a day world ng under close supervision* For those students who 
want to work after graduation, skills development is promoted. The 
program director also works with cominity programs t^at provide in- 
struction in occupational skills development. Most available programs 
are geared for Spanish-speaking students; none ar^e as yet available for 
the other two groups. 

Model III 

This mbd€fl is designed for those tEP students who are overage 
for their grade (see Table 3). Students who are over eighteen^ and 
those who dropped out of school and are now returning are Included in 

this model. The objective for these students i who have difficulty 

i 
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functioning in a traditional sequence^ is to help develop the skills and 
gain the knowledge needed to obtain the General Etjuivalahcy Rip] ana 
(G.E.O.)- these stixlents atti nd school for a li'Sited time each day de- 
pending bh their specific deficiencies. The main model goal is to strenochen 
the reading skills needed for the G.E.D. Students also spend one pericRj a 
day in the business education department or the industrial arts deparfenehti 
Career and vocational guidance is provided individually; no formal prdgran 
has been developed^ 

Table 7 presents the distribution of bilingual program students 
by instructional component and language group. 



TABLE 7 

Student 01stributidh According to Model 





Native 
Language 


Grade 


Number of Students 
Model I Model II Hodel 


III 


Arabic 


9 




12 




2 




3 








10 




3 




7 




1 






U 




4 




1 




8 






12 




3 




t 




1 


Cfilnese 


9 




16 




i 




0 








id 




15 




2 




i 






ii 




12 








3 






12 




3 




6 




0 


Spanish 


9 




22 




17 




6 








10 




27 




25 




5 






11 




25 




14 




8 






12 




29 










TOTAL 






171 




81 




38 





COURSE OFFERINGS 

tables 8j 9i ahcl present the EiSibi, native langciage, and 
cdhteht-srea courses offered to prograin stadents. E.S.L. classes are 
held for five periods each week and program students attend with other 
tEP students In the school. Native language studies classes for 
Spanish- and Chinese-speaking students are also offered five periods 
per week, Spanish larigulge classes are open to all students interested 
in language ihstructibhi Cbhteht-area courses are exclusively for 
program students and are offered four hours eacih week. Paraprofessibhais 
are available for assistance and translation w these classes which are 
taught 90 percent in the native lan^age. 

Table 11 presents three student prbgrants, one from each nwdel. 
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TABLES 



Instraction in English as a Second tankage and Eiiglisti Reading 



Course Title 

aiid4e4eJ 






Ai/erage 
Class Reg. 


Oescriptiw) 


CUrriciilyB of 
Naterial iii Use 


SLi 


fail Spring 
4 I 


Fall Spring 
20 2L 


Instmctloo for beginning 
levels of Englisii proficiency 


Lado Series 












Instruction for beginning 




SL2 


3 


2 


20 


16 


UwUof English proficiency 


Udo Series 












Instruction for advanced 




SU 


1 


3 


21 


2; 


English proficiency 


iidoJeties 


St4 


I 


3 


n 


28 


Iiistrijction for advanced 
Efiglisli proficiency 


Lado Series 


Oral Enqlisli 


• 


? 


m 


IS 


insthictibh in SpeaMhg 


1] KCaQing Tor concspis 
2) Usfng gocKl Enqlisli 


Reiiiedial 1 


1 


■ 


34 


• 


Emphasis on reading 
proficiency 


i 11 ii 


Remedial 2 


I 


i 


3i 




N N « 


M M K 




2 


■ 


28 


■ 


• * 1 


N H « 


Remedial 4 


? 


2 


29 


3i 




M « H 


Retnedial 5 


4 


• 


21 


m 


<i it « 


II il H 


im4\i\ 6 




I 


» 


36 


R H N 


fj N N 


Reiiiedial 8 


i 


3 


23 


4t 


* * * 


« # f 



3^ 



35 
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instryction in the Native Language($j 















Course Title 


Noaber of 
XUsse4 


Average 
Class Reg. 


Description 


CurriculuB or 
Kateriai in iJse 


Chinese for 
Native Speakers 


Fall Spring 
1 • 


Fall 
30 


spring 


Native Speakers 
Reading aiid tlMtihi) 


Haterlals Developed 


Spanish for 
Native Speakers 


2 


« 


__ 32 _ 


Native Speakers 
Jeailllq ^ri^ SHtliig 


Cbrazbn de Fspana 


Spanish 3 


IB 


34 


• 


Beginning 

Reading and ilriting 


Espanot al dia 










Beginning 




Spanish 4 


? 


* 


3? 






SpaMsh^B 


6 - 


34 


• — 


Interwdiate 
Reading and Hriting 


1} Cuentos Corrientes 
2) fiesse Graiffiar 


Spanisti 6 


6 


* 


33 


Internediate 
Reading and Hriting 




Spanish ?/9 


4 


32 


• 


Native Speakers 
Advancing Reading and Hri 


ting Corazon de Espana 


Spanish 


3 




3e 


Advancing Reading and wri 


tlrig Corazoi) de Espana 
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TABLE 10 

Bilif>9ual InstnJctioh in Subject Areas 
Fall 



Eourse Title 




Number of 
Classes 


Average 

Register^ 


Languag5(sJ 
of instruction 


Science I 




1 


17 


Arabic 


SociaS Studies 


I 


1 


20 


Arabic 


Mathematics I 




i 


10 


Arabic 


Social StLHiies 


I 


2 


30 


eSinese 


Cdi^uter I 




i 


t\ 


Spanish 


Business 1 




1 


36 


Spanish 


Social Studies 


i 


2 


38 


Spanish 



Spring 



Science II 


1 


26 


Arabic 


Social Studies II 


1 


is 


Arabic 


HatHsnltics II 


1 


16 


Arabic 


Social Studies II 


i 


^6 


Chinese 


Science 1 


1 


20 


Chinese 


Computer I** 


i 


21 


Englis*! 


Business II 


I 


29 


Spanish 


Social Studies II 




27 


Spanish 



All materials used in these classes are appropriate to students' reading 
level 4nd correspond to mainstream curriculum. 



Combined class for Greek, Spanish, Chinese/ Vietnamese, and Arabic students. 
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TAfitE 11 
tjrplcat Student Prograjas 



Model I Model II Model III 

12th Gride llth Grade IBth Srade 

Arabic Student Hispahie^tttdeht Cftinese Stodent 

English E.S.t. 3 E.S.L. 3 

French Spanish 6 liorld Stuidies 

Bilingual Cwaputer Anwrican Studies II Aaerican Studies 

M<itheiii3tics Fundanehtals af Hath Rath«iatic$ (Ninth grade) 

(Ninth Grade) 

Accounting Return bAB Biolog^ 

Hygiene Music Guitar 

Physical Education Physical Education 



TRANSITION 

The aim of the progran is to fully malhstreaffl students after 
two years^ Partial iflaihst reining is done before this time a decision 
based oh the bAB score (above the twchty-f irst percentile), teacher 
recorrnendations, grades, and interviews conducted by the director. 
Student and parent preference 1$ also taken into account. 

Students enter the minstrean on a three-week trial basis; 
during this tiaft they iri given maximun support and are assisted in 
making the decision to remain In mainstream classes or return to the 
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bilingual prdgrarai According to staffs sdnie students are eager to 
enter the raairistream while ethers prefesr the irsdividual attention they 
receive in the programi 

Eilt J^ROH PROGRAM 

During 1982-83* 54 students left the program for different 
reasons^ Table 12 presents the distribution of bilingual students Who 
are hd longer in the program^ 
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TABLE 12 



Number of Studerrts beavihg the Program Sy banguge Group arid Srade 



Language Group 



Grade 



Status 



Number of Students 



Arabic 



9 No Show 1 (work) 

Discharge 2 (1 out-of-cdunt ry* 1 mainstream) 

10 So Show 2 (riot fburidj 
Discharge 1 (out-of-state) 

11 No Shw 2 (I work, 1 not found) 
Discharge 1 (out-of-state) 

12 No Show 1 {night school) 
discharge 1 (graduate) 



Chinese 



DiscHarfg 3 (1 cdjlege^ lja*tn:jtreami 

i dut-df-state) 



10 
11 
12 



none 

Discharge 
Bfscharge 



1 (college) 



Spanish 



10 
il 



No Show 

Dijscharge 

Qischarge 
^ Show 
Discharge 



7 (2 not found, 3 out-of- 
coyntry, 2 work) 
11 ($ Eqyi valency i 2 dut-df- 
CQUntryi 3 ndt fdund) 

J Iflot fbtifid) 
II (6 wt-of-courit ry) 

3 (2 Ottt^f -country, 1 riot 



5 (1 ar«^. 2 oot-of-country, 
Z work) 
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NON-INSTRUeTI0NAb e9HP0NENT 



CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS B^jlMEsi 

In addition to providing instructional assistance to program 
students, resource teachers are responsible for adapting and translating 
English language curricula into Arabics Chinese, and Spanish* They 
spend approximately four hours a day preparing materials. The resource 
teachers also develop special materials for students in need of supple- 
mentary helps 0ne resource teacher suggested that research be done 
to develop a clearer picture of the range of individual needs that exist» 
so that appropriate materials can be develdpeds According to one program 
student, the translated materials enabled her to understand lesson 
contents even thbup she did hot speak Ertglish, All translated materials, 
which include vocabulary exercises and exams, are written by hand. 



program. Instructional materials that have been purchased for use in 
the classroom, include: 



Table 13 lists the materials that have been developed by the 



Number of 
copies 



Title 



40 
40 
30 
10 
1 
i 

i 
i 

1 

i 



A New English - Chinese dictionary (Small) 
A New English - Chinese dictionary (Large) 
Ka Man Koon Ghee (Vol. 112) 

Selected Poe«s of long S Song Dynasties (English Version) 

Chi-Hai Chung Hua Publica 

Oii-Yuen 

Chinese Eni^clopedla 
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TABLE 13 

Curriculum and Materials Development and Adaptation 



Status 



Parallel 

Develop- Adapta- Com- In To Main- 

Curriculum or ment tion pleted Process stream In Use 

«^ter1a1s (X) (X) (X) (X) (YyfN) (Y/N) 



Arabic Social Studies 


X 


X 


X 


Arabic Science 


X 


X 


X 


Arabic Hath 


% 


X 


X 


Chinese Social Studies 


X 


X 


X 


Chinese Language Arts 


X 




X 


Chinese Science 


X 


X 


X 


Greet: Language Arts 


X 




X 


Greek Science 


X 


X 


X 


S;?fiek Social Studies 


% 


X 


X 


Spanish Social Studies 


X 


X 


X 


Spanish Business 


X 


X 


X 


Spanish Computer 


X 


X 


X 
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Since the resource teaChers also deal with various personal, 
dotnestICi and cultural adjustment jjrbblems that program students might 
i eneduhter^ the time they spend with students limits their availability 

for curriculum development. Furtherinore, resource teac^Jsrs aUo malce 

• 

thefHselves available to mainstream teachers^ to translate and correct 
exams of program students, 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Personal and vocational guidance is provided by the program 
director, who is also the coordinator of educational guidance* The 
program director spends five to six hours a day providing individual 
guidance to program students. When needed^ the resource teachers and 
paraprofessidnals also provide assistance in these areas. 

Group counseling has been described as being a major program 
cMipbheht; at present, however, this service has yet to be ic^slemented* 
According to the project director, initial attempts at group counseling 
turned into ••gripe sessions** and were discontinued^ 

Although the staff is available arid resporisive to students* 
problenis, no staff inember is trained to provide counseling services to 
students with serious personal prdbl«i^ (e^gi, abuse,, depression). 
These studerits are referred to appropriate coraunity agencies such as 
Advocates for ehildren and the €enter for Family Life Eiiployinent Program. 
According to the director, existing social service agencies have only 
English- and Spanish-speaking staff, limiting ttje services available 
to the other two groups. 
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STAFF DEVELQPRENt 

Althougit] staff developtnent activities were not a specific prbgrain 
objective this years three workshops were held for the Title VII program 
staff dh the fbl lowing topics: improving attendance; classrown manage- 
ment; and iiTiprbvirig student attitudes. These workshops were conducted 
by the program director for all program staff. Similar issues were 
addressed in monthly staff meetingsi which were alsb attended by the 
assistant principal for foreign language^ artj and nwsiCi and those 
foreign language teachers who have bilingual teaching assignments. 
During these meetings, school staff members were exposed to the problems 
of tEP students. The program staff has commented that they nave ex- 
perienced difficulty reaching those staff members noi: directly involved 
with LEP students and interpret this difficulty as stemming from lack 
of knowledge or interest in working with this pbpulatibri, fitlp VII 
staff members are available arid respbrisive tb thbse teachers who ex- 
press iriterest in learning more about tEP students. 

The resource teachers and paraprbfessionals are enrol lerf In 
part-time degree programs at Teachers College^ Columbia University^ 
Bro«Dklyn College, Jersey City College^ arid Kirigsbbrbugh Cbnnwriity 
College. The courses th^ attend are either directly reUted to the 
program^ or if not directly related^ address curriculum development 
issues^ 

PftREHIAh ANB CBHSUNITY fNVDbVEMESt 

The prbgrao*s trilingual focus makes it difficult to maintain 
an active advisory board with parental representation from all language 



groups. In addition, the majority of parents have job- or family-related 
responsibilities that leave little or no time to attend meetings^ 

Contacts with parents are made mostly through home visits, 
phone calls, schbbl-wide activities, and field trips for which parents 
volunteer as chaperones. In addition. Fort Hamilton has a policy stating 
that all school ijiformatlon and notices be sent to program parents In 
their native languages. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Student attitudes and achievements are reflected not only ;n 
test scores, but In the following areas as well. 

AttendafK:e 

According to the program director, attendance of program students 
Is higher than that of the schoibi as a whole, despite the fact that these 
students are a high-risk grdupi Program student- carry ah attendance card 
which is sighed by each teacher in each class. The director remains in 
close contact with both students aid parents regarding school attendance. 

£xtracwT4€^ ar^ftci^i^it ies/Fi el d Tri ps/Cl ubs 

Program students went on field t',ps to Radio City Husic HalU 
the HUtfym of National History the New fork Plahetaritint and the 
Aquaritjih. Both the Chinese and Hlspahic students have formed cultural 
clubs and have sponsored a variety of activities such as dances and films. 
According to the staff, religious and political tensions within the Arabic 
student group have stood in the way of such social activities^ 



Cbl 1 eqe Admisslah 

Daring academic year 1982-83, thirteen program students were 
attending local colleges (1 Arabic - St. Francis Gbllege; 1 Chinese - 
C.C.N. Y.; 2 Chinese - Borough of Mahhattah Gomnwhity Cbnege; 1 Hispanic 
- Long Island University; 8 Hispanic - Kihgsbbrough Conniunfty College). 
Interviews with students revealed that they held positive attitudes 
toward the program and its staff. Of the tvslfth-grade students who 
reported post-high school plans, 48 intended to attend cbl leges 6 hbped 
to find employment or keep a househbldi 2 had plans to join the armed 
forces j and 1 student had chosen tb enter an alternative high school 
prbgranii 
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VI. FiNflirmS: STIinENT AnHlEVFMENT ANP ATTENPANCE 



The fonowtng section presents th€ assessment instruments and 
procedures^ and the results of the testing to evaluate student achieve- 
ment ^ as proposed^ in 1QR?-R3i (See Appendices for t^e program's eval- 
datioh plahi Note: Objectives i and 7 were not analjrzed since, according 
to the program director, they were deleted in the revised scope of work 
approved. ) 

ACPtilSITinN nP ENRLISR SYNTAX 

The assessment ihstronent used for measuring achievement In 
this area was the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST). 
The TRESt was developed by Mew York City Public Schools to measure 
mastery of instructional objectives of the E.SA, curricula at the high 
school leveU There are fcur items for each object ive^ and rnastery of 
ah objective is achieved when three of the items are answered correctly. 
The test has three levels: beginning (I), intermediate and advanced 

(III). The maximum score on Level I and II is while the maximum 
sco;re on Level III is 15. 

Analyses of the first objective was altered slightly from that 
stated in the program evaluation plan* The data were cbrnpared against a 
criteridh of one objective per mahth master^, rather than an average of 
10 more objectives mastered oh the post-test than oh the pre-testi lise 
of the per month calculation will incorporate actual Instruction time in 
the analysis. 
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Mean differences between pre-test and post-test are calculated 
to represent the gain scores ^ and ah iridex which represents the number 
of objectives mastered per roohth is conpated. However, since the levels 
are hot equated vertically, it is inpossible to measure gains for studehts 
who change levels. Extensive information on CREST objectives ahd psycho- 
metric properties apjsears in the Technical Hanual Wew Yoric t,ity Fnglish 



semester) and post-test scores (spring semester) were available^ table 14 
reveals that approximately 0.76 CREST objectiyes per month were mastered 
by students tested on CREST Level Is apprbximately 0*43 objectives were 
mastered on CREST Level 11* and 0*40 objectives were mastered on CREST 
Level III. Proqrim studehts failed to achieve the targeted objective of 
mastering one CREST objective per month at any of the CREST levels. 

Dat£ are also provided (Table 15) for an additib»ial 45 studehts 
on whom >.re- and post-test scores were available during the sprihg 
semester. Inspection of the table reveals that the objective of mastering 
at least one CREST objective per obntft was attained at each of the 
three testing levels* 




as a Second Lanquage Criteri^fLRi 




* 



Data were provided for 140 students on whom pre-test (fall 



• -- -- - - - - _ . 

Board of Education of the City of New Yorks Division of High ScheeU* 



1978. 
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TABliE 14 

Results of the ^gite^ on Referenced Engl is h^yniax Test 
(Program Students, Pre^Tested In the Fall and Post-tested 
In the Spring on Same Test Level) 





Test 
bevel 


Number of 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


I 


12 


7.67 


13.42 


5.75 


7.57 


0.76 


ii 


65 


6,81 


9.95 


3.15 


7.39 


0.43 


III 




JUS 


10.79 


2^ 


7.30 


0.40 


TQTAt 


140 


7.28 


10.57 


3.29 


7.37 


0.45 



» 

Post-test minus pre-test. 
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TABLE 15 

Results of the Criterion Referenced Ehgll 

(Prograi Students, Pre- and Post-Tested 
in the Spring on Same Test Level) 



Test 
Level 


Number of 
Students 


Averaie Number of 
Objectives Hastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


I 


14 


7.14 


14.93 


7.79 


3.57 


2.04 


ii 


23 


6.87 


11.22 


4.35 


3.48 


1*27 


III 


_8 


4.75 


7.38 


2.63 


3^34 




TOTAL 


45 


6^58 


11^69 


5.11 


3.48 





it- _ _ _ _ 

Post-test minas pre-testi 
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Student performance in content-ana courses was analyzed in 
accordance with objectives 2 and 3. Overall passing rates were calculated 
and confjared against a minimum criterion standard of 79 percent passing. 
Inspection of table 16 reveals that the overall student passing rates 
meet the criterion in mathematics (70 percent passing in both the fall 
and spring), in science (78.4 percent and 86.9 percent in the fall and 
spring, respectively), in social studies (80.4 percent and 78*4 percent 
in the fill and spring, respect ively)^ and in business/vocational courses 
(85.8 percent and 84.7 percent in the fall and spring, respectively). 

Overall passing rates were also convuteo for each of the targeted 
language groups in the program. Inspection oi' tabl-ss 17 and 18 indicate 
that passing rates were below iHe criterion (70 percent) for Spanish- 
speaking students in mathematics courses in both the fall and spring 
(65.7 percent and 61«3 percent^ respectively) and for Arabic-speaking 
students ffi mathematics courses in the fall semester (64 percent). 
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mil 16 

Number of hoim Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Hade Exaitilhatlons fh Content-Area Subjects^ 



Content Area 


Grad« 9 

* 

N Passinq 


Grade 10 

% 

N Passinq^ 


Grade 11 

t 

N Passing 


Grade 12 

% 

H Passing 


Total 
N 


% 

Passin(| 










Fan 














Mathefflatics 


aa 






77.2 


60 


58 3 


48 


81.3 


209 


70.3 


Science 


21 




32 


75,0 


25 


84.0 


33 


a4.8 


111 


78.4 


Social Studies 


32 


65.6 


46 


80.4 


59 


79.7 


47 


91,5 


184 


86.4 


Business/Vocational 


63 


82.5 


63 


64.1 


53 


86.8 


46 


91,3 


225 


85.8 










Spring 












Hatheinatlcs 


51 


70.6 


38 


65.5 


53 


64.2 


45 


80.0 


297 


69.6 


Science 


33 


84.8 


39 


82.1 


35 


82.9 


30 


106 


137 


86.9 


Social Stydies 


43 


76.7 


55 


67.3 


54 


83.3 


24 


95.8 


176 


78.4 




61 


18,7 


5S 


85.5 


56 


82.1 


57 


93J 


229 


84.t 



*MitheiMtic$ courses include /fire-algebra, iV^tbrh geoBetry, eleventh- and twelfth-year wtlii, 
R.C.T. preparation, ceinptitetr «th, programing, English and Spanish^High School Ecjuivalehcy 
lathewtics. Science coarses inclode general jcience^ biology, cheaistry* geology/earth _ 
sciencei hy^te^je/hejlth education, Spanish High Scfwol Iqaivalency science, and •^otfieh" Sibcial 
stwiies courses inciude world/global histoid, Awrlcan history, econoaics, civics, and "otSer." 
Bwiness/vdcationil courses include secretarial studies, typing, accounting, keypunching, •other* 
Ibttsin^s electiveSi wbb^ s^k^* ietai shop, drafting/drawing, art, wsic, wcational and biusiness 
•experience, and ^otheti" 
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TABbE 17 

Nufflber of Progrsiii Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Hade Exaitil nations In Content-Area Subjects (Fall) 



Content Area 


Grade 9 

% 

N Passlrng 


Grade id 

t 

H Passihcj 


Grade 11 
N Passing 


Grade 12 

% 

H Passing 


Total 
N P 


asslh 








Spa 


hlsft-ifieal' 


Ing^tij 


deiits 










Natheinatics 


'tA 


54,2 


36 


75.0 


42 


52,4 


38 


78.9 


140 


65.7 


Science 


13 


69.2 


20 


75.0 


13 


76.9 


25 


80.0 


71 


76.1 


Social Studies 


18 


55.6 


27 


74.1 


40 


72.5 


34 


88.2 


119 


74.8 


Busihess/Vdcatlohai 


43 


83.7 


45 


80.4 


36 


91.7 


33 


90.9 


158 


86.1 



Mathinatics 
Science 

Social Studies 
Susliifss/Vocational 10 













identi 


13 


100 


16 


81.3 


10 


90.0 


3 


66.7 


5 


80.0 


5 


100 


8 


75.0 


12 


91.7 


12 


9U7 


lb 


90.0 


12 


100 


9 


100 



4 
3 
5 
4 



100 

idd 



NathefliatKs 


6 


33.3 


Science 


S 


60.0 


Social Studies 


S 


80.0 




lb 


70.0 



5 
1 

i 

5 



80.0 8 
71.4 
85.7 
80.0 



62.5 



7 85.7 

7 ibb 

7 42.9 



5 
5 
8 
9 



43 
16 



90.7 
87.5 



100 


37 


89.2 


ibb 


35 


97.1 


83.3 


25 


P.O 


100 


24 


79.2 


ibb 


27 


92.6 


88.9 


31 


71.0 
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TABbE 18 

Nuntber of Program Students Attendinq Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Hade E will nations in Content-Area Subjects (Spring) 



Grade 9 6rade 10 6rade 11 Grade 12 Total 

% i % i % 

Cbriteht Area H Passing H Passing N Paiii^ N P a ssing — H- Passljtg 



Spanish-Speaking Students 



Mathematics 


23 


60.9 


34 


52.9 


32 


56.3 


35 


74.3 


124 


61.3 


Science 


11 


54.5 


18 


77i8 


18 


77i8 


25 


100 


72 


81.9 


Social Studies 


18 


66.7 


32 


56.8 


33 


78.8 


18 


94.4 


101 


72.3 


Busihess/Vdcatidnal 


35 


81.8 


29 


82.8 


32 


75.0 


43 


90.7 


137 


83.2 








Chihese-Spea 


king Students 










Matheitiatics 


17 


82.4 


17 


82.4 


13 


92.3 


4 


100 


51 


86.3 


Science 


i4 


ItiO 


13 


84i6 


n 


90i0 


2 


100 


40 


92.5 

* 


Social Studies 


16 


81.3 


16 


81.3 


13 


92.3 


3 


100 


48 


85.4 


Busines's/Vdcatidha) 


18 


83.3 


19 


89.5 


Id 


100 


8 


100 


53 


90.6 








Arabic- 


-Speak 


ing Students 










Mathematics 


11 


72.7 


8 


87.5 


7 


42.9 


6 


100 


32 


7*i.d 


science 


8 


idd 


8 


87.5 


5 


83i3 


3 


100 


25 


92^0 


Social Studies 


9 


88.9 


7 


85.7 


6 


83.3 


3 


100 


25 


88.0 


3uFR?r7Vdcatidnai 


10 


60*0 


7 


85.7 


11 


81.9 


8 


100 




80.6 



If 



PERFORMANCE ON G.E.d. EXAMINATION 

In accordance with objective 6| data were gathered for all 
prdgran students taking the High School Equivalency Exawiriatidh i Of 
the 12 students on data were available, nine (75 percent) passed 
the exaini nation, surpassing the objective's criterion of a 70 percent 
passing rate. All students who took the examination were in the Model 
III program. 
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ATTENDANCE 

In aecdrdahce with objective 9, the attendance rate of program 

* 

students was con^jarcd with that of the general school population. The 2-test 

is used to exainine this difference and a resultant z^yalue sufficiently 

large to attain statistical difference indicates that the program attendance 

rate is hot based dh a representative saoipie of the school population, that 

iSi the two attehdahce rates are significantly different. Table 19 provides 

the data for program student: attendance by grade, as well as total attendance 

results for each language grotip. 

the total program attendance rate (86.5 percent) was fiwhd to 
be sfgnificahtiy greater than the total school attehdahce rate (75*71 
percent^ h«2718j at p<.OOU Additional analysis for each lahguace group 
revealed significantly higher attshdahce rates for each program language 
group (all p<i04}. 

(Information pertaining to the school druipout rate was unavailable 
and therefore this portion of the analysis could hc^t be perfbrmed.) 



♦ 

The i-test formula is: 



2 * p ^ P 



J' 



IT 



where p«prdgram attendance^ P»schd Q«(l-P j«the 

residual of P and n-the number of program students* 
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TABtE 19 

Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Progrw Students and the Attendance Percentage of the Schodl 







Nund)er of 








Mean 


Standard 


Grade 


Students 




Deviation 



9 


79 


84.95 


18.57 


id 


92 


83.64 


1S.50 


ii 


85 


87.47 


22.75 


12 


62 


91.40 


16.58 


T9TAt 


318 


86. 5D 


18.57 



Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 76.71 
Percentage 

DifferenceB9.79 z * 4.13 p<Ml 



For Each Native tanguage 

Language Number of Mean Level of 

(arouji Stodeftts^ P^ree^rtage Sl^nWcaflce 

Spanish 2h3 84.58 p - .004 

Arabic 52 83.54 p .04 

Chinese 60 95^20 p i .001 
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VI li eONeLUSIOMS and RECdHMENOATldNS 



Project SPEED has con|)leted its first year of bperatibrii Its 
staff is working with entiusiasra arid dedication to i?r^lement the prd9--am 
arid to eriabie LEP students to graduate and receive a high school diploma. 
All staff members^ with the exception of the Chinese resource teacher 
and paraprbfessibnal , worked with previously ^unded Title VII projects 
(GRASP, EtiTES) at Fort Hamilton, Although tie objectives of Project 
SPEED differ from those of its predecessors^ all three programs served 
the rieeds of bilirigual studeritSi specifically those who are newly- 
arrivedi As such, some of the recoSroendations and observations Included 
in the 1979-80 and 1988-81 evaluations are reiterated In this section^ 

l ijSTRiferidNAL cwponent 

Project ELITES^ the previously funded Title VII program, had 
a low literacy Instructldrial sequence for those students who lacked 
basic skills Iri their native UnguageSi The present project lacks this 
cdfrponenti Interviews with st?ff indicate, however, that many program 
students fall into this category. It is recommended that a similar 
instructional sequence be established for those studerts whose develop- 
ment of English language skills Is Impeded by literacy problems 1' tSe 
native language. Iri a related area^ one staff menfcer suggested that the 
program wduld greatly benefit from researching students' difficulties 
and specific needs and, based on findings from that research, develop 
appropriate curricula for use with these students. 
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A inember af the evaluation tean ?i sited five classes in session 
(Ainerican government in Arabic/Pul loutj American studies in Spanish^ 
bilingual computers, global history^ ahd^^S»b#) and observed that the 
content-area courses were conducted in the native language, with only 
new vocabulary presented in English. No clear policy governs language 
use for instruction in bilingual ccntent areas* The prograts might 
consider developing and Ji^? anenting such a policy. It is also strongly 
recdmrrehded that the pfogran consider implenehtihg formal native language 
instruction for Arabic anc/ Chinese students, especially for those students 
with poor reading and writing skills li\ the native language. 

The program's trilingual focus and staff limitatfohs require 
that students ^t different levels of ability be placed in the same 
classes. As one teacher stated, this diversity affects classrodrn lectures 
and co»r%e requiranehts; materials must be continually modified according 
to the level* of students in a particular class. Interviews with several 
teachers revealed that easier materials are often used for LEP students; 
for example^ using a filmstrip instead of a lecture to help these students 
understand the lesson more easily* Requirenehts are often changed and 
modfff^d to enable bilingual students to complete asslgriwnts; for example^ 
one teacher requested a map of the students' native country instead of a 
paper* Providing instruction appropriate for diverse groups of students 
is an area requiring additional v*:; ^ideratidn* 

Although the three instructional models are presented as dis- 
tinct entities both in the progravn proposal and by the director, they 
were not easily distinguished after examining program materials and 
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stadent programs or by interviewing students. The rounselingj, educa- 
tional, and vocational guidance coraponents tnat were to differentiate 
the models have not been formally inplernehted^ 

SU PPQRIlfiLSERSlEES 



Although the program proposal en^hasized tf<e importance of 
guidance services based on the specific objectives cf the three model s* 
this component has not yet been fully implemented, the cbdrdihator 
provides both individual and group counseling; at present » services are 
provided or. ah "as heeded* basiSi Srotjp counseling has not been added 
to the guidance canponeht due lack of student motivation and limited 
time available to the coordinator for counseling* Individual and group 
counseling on a more formal and consistent basis is recommended, the 
program might coordinate a series of pfesehtatidhs for students by bi- 
lingual professionals from a variety of ^ccupatidhs* In addition^ 
expe ts could be brought in to conduct career awareness/orientation 
and vocational workshops for students. Through these activitieSi students 
would be exposed to positive role models and could utilize program 
services more effectively to serve their specific heeds* 

the program director is also encouraged to explore and utilize 
butslcle services to supplement the guidance corrponeht* Such sources 
might Include local cf'Unsellhg and psychology departments which emphasize 
ethnic counseling. Experts in the field can be invited to conduct 
workshops and staff training sessions at Fort Hamilton. In additidhi 
an internship program could be devel '^^d in which graduate students 
can proyide tutdrihg^ teaching^ as well as individual and group counsel ihg 
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to program students, 

Finatty^ due to Budget cuts arid the resuTtfrig inability to 
hire a bilingual cbdriselbr, the project might consider bringing in 
experts iri this area to conduct staff workshops and on-site supervisidn. 
The progra;i has mainly focused on dropHJut prevention and remediation' 
many of the psychological factors cdhtributihg to student adjdstmerit 
drdblents have taen dverlbbkedi 



which focused on staff development* In addition to current activities^ 
the pragram might consider asking staff cwiibers to attend cbriferences 
on bilingual educatioii arid irivitirig experts to present seminars or work- 
shops on staff training* 



program geared toward educating and informing non-program staff at Fort 
Hamilton with regard to the difficulties faced by biMrigual students 
in adjusting to and coping with a traditSorial high school setting. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Parerits of participating students are» at present, only marginally 
involved *ri program activities. The program should consider holding 
informal workshops for parents at which bilingual staff members might 
provide an overview of the American educational system ar?<S present issues 
of concern to bilingual studerits arid their families. Iri addltibri^ through 
such wbrkshdpSi parerits would be exposed to members of other lariguage 




The program sponsored four workshops and held moritiily meetirigs 



It is further recommended that the program develop an outreach 
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groups. tM5 kinds of IntroiJuctiUfi wight encour-age parents to par- 
ticipate more actively in prografo activities. 

CURRICULUH DEVELOPHESIT 



Presently, (oaterlals translate<l into tne three native langtjages 



are raioieographed and districted to students. It is suggested that 
these materials be professionally duplicated ^nd bN^and. Hiiaeographed 
materials tnat are stapled and latJc covers nay be judged by students 
and their parents as inferior to the commercial textbooks available 
to niainstreiim students^ 

OOeUMENtATiON OF PROGRAM A C t!Vm £S JWO^TUOEfrT ACHI£yEME^fr 

As has been suggested for previous projects * it is recoiwnehded 
that inforination m prograis activities such as field trips^ acjehdas for 
ifl-service workshops^ college applications processed, colleges attended 
by graduates of the program^ and other related areas be maintained so 
that they can be easily retrieved for documentation purposes. 

A well structured and thorough system to document program 
activities is particularly crucla) for a program thet is as conplex 
in instruct iohaj organization and diversity of language groups served 
as Project SPEED. 
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VIII, APFENBICES 



APPENDIX A 

(el Zval-ja'ticn ?i.-»n 

(i) (2) tne evalua"tion desiffi Will extend to ail tfee 
conpofierits of the pragfac. 
i A. Ihstructicn^l db^gctiv53 ' 

t* 75^ of tSe students enrolled in classes 
caster ten norc objectives on the post-test than on - 
tSe pre- test. 

1* instruments 

Criterion .Referenced Hnglis^ SyntMX Test ; 

ii. Data Analysis Procedure 

Calculate the ttean number of ob|ectivts 

sUfcstered eh a conthly ^asis 

ill. Tiae Linci 

Pre-tSstirg - Qctober 1982 

Post-testing - 15ay 1983 

* E^ta collactich - June 1985 

. iv. staff SisponsibiUties 

Adaihi St ration of tests 

Grading of tests 

Data collectioh 

2. 70J# of th» otudihts ehrollad in the content area 

will pass the cub-':cts {natheitsitics, science, social 
studies anid various electivesj . 
I* Instrurtcht » 

Teacher d'vvsiop^iS t^utfj 

• • • *%• • mm m, '•.•<tiV 

Ca^svi?;'-;. -she ^irsrnt^:,* of c:-j;?.-\^ts p'i^sin^ 

ERIC ,52. BKIGOf 



line -as-irs 
I^ta collection * Ua^'-Junt 1983 
iv* Staff P.eiconsibiiities 

Deveioprent of evaluation instruaent 
Adoxnistraticr. cf tests 
Cradling of tests 
I^ta collecticn 
3. 80^ of the students attending special interest 
classes wiii pass the subjects thus accunulating 
credits tovtiK'ds graduttion* 

i. Instructnti 

teacher develcped tests 
Stwderrt projects 

ii. Bat&^&lysis Procedure 

Calculate thi ptreentagt &t stadenti passiht 
^xittinations 

iii. Time tins: 
Ongoing testing 

Data collection » fiay-»Juni 1983 
iv* Staff Rt3?onsi5ilitie3 

Develop.^ent of evaluation instruments 
Adaifiistratien taats 
Grading of t«5t£ 
Bata coilectisr. 

rvfiiuiti:;*. t:' r"',i..;*t trrv^u-rts 

eg 



iii 76fi oi zh» stuients ciirolled in the Kative 
Language ind i3f* the students enroHeS in 
iiative £ang^22^i Arts will increase their 
pertcrzimcQ en the ai^propriate level of the 
Prueba de £ectx;ra at the *Q5 level of sipiificancei 
i- instrucentj ■ 

Praeba ds Ibectura 
ii* Data Analysis Procedure 

& correlated t-test will be p^rloriced for 
iach group 

iii. Tine tines ; 
Pre-testing October 1982 
Post*t eating Ray 1953 
Batta doliictlcn - June 1983 

iv. Staif Ssponsibilities 
Adainistration of tests 
Grading of tests 

Sata collection 
5» Jo^ of the students attending the Heturh l«bcratoiy 
will be successfully eainstrear.ttd within one t«ra» 

i. Ihstrusehtt 
School records 

ii. Data Analysis Procedure 

eb.T?ute tJic mr^tzr pf students mainstreamad 
as a psrc^ntagc cf th» total nuaber enrolled 

: ..U.^ftVAIUSlI -54. 



Kaihstreaaini - end of tera - January 1983 • 
June 1983 ; 
£v. Staff Risponsitjilities 

dngelng assessment of inaividual students* 



Adfflihistration and evaluation of tests 
comparable to those adriinistered in aainstreao 
Arrange data heed for transfer to mainstreaffl 

6* 70?J of all students enrolled in tSe fti^ sciiool 
equivalency preparation prograa will pass the Ki^ 
Sch<30l iquivalency Sxani^iatioh and will receive a diploit 

i. Ihstraoehtt 

High Sfihooi Equivalency Bkasination 

ii. fiata toalysis Pracedure 

Tabulation of test results* cooputatiofi cf 
percentage of studotts* passing 

iii. Tiae Linsi 

Ongoing practice testing 
Official Gli given biaonthly . 

iv. Staff Hespohsibilities : 
ftssessScnt of student readiness to take 

Sata Soli ect ion 
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7- Students v;ho remain in the high school 
iguivaiehcy preparation program for one year 
wiii increase their level of English reading 
ability at the .05 level of statistical significance* 

ii Ihstrxaneht: 

New York City Reading Test (PSEN) 

: t. Data Analysis Procedure: 

Correlated t - test will be performed for eacS 
grade/test level 

iii. Tine Line: 

Pre-testihg = October 1982 

Post- testing - May 1983 

iv. Staff REspbhsibilities 
Administration of tests *• 
Data cbi£ection 

8. The percentage of students placed in college 

or vocational training institutions will be 

equal or greater than that of mainstream candidates. 

i. " Instrument: '. 

S/chool records, interviews, applications 

ii. Data Analysis Procedure . • 
Computation of percentage of students placed- 
in above named institutions and cbxnparisbh 
to maihstrear^ data 

iii. Time Line: 

End of semesters^ January 1983* June 1983 

iv. Staff REsronsibili^-ies 
Maintenance pertinent records 
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9. The program students will havi a higher rate 
of attendance and a si^ificshtly lower dropbut 
rate than aisiilar mainstreaffl stu<len.ts. The level 
of si^lficance will be at ,05. 

i, Instruaentj 

School records (peraantnt record cards i 
attendance records « stssd&tt profiles} 

ii. Data Analysis Pro^^i^ure 

Test for the difference between indepenctent 

proportions 
iiii Tine Idnei 

Septenber 1982, Jsnu<stry 1983, Ma^ sf^l 
iv; Staff Responsibilities 

JSalntenanee of records *• 

Iteita colldctioh 
tQ* IBQ^ of the students in the program! will attend three 
or more ^^up and ihdivit^al guidanc^i sessions 
ii instruaenti 

Program records, student profiles 
ii. Etetta Analysis Procedure 

Assessaent of student- counselcr planned 

edt2catibnal and vocational aspirations 
ill. Time Line: 

ending process 
iv. Staff Responsibilities 

Kaihtenahce of records 
collecticn 

ct; v >{,mm .57. 
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9. Staff r^v':iy?rr?.-'.t 



ii itzfi of the crc'srin stiff veill receive in-service 
train.ir.g. 

ii Instru.'isnt I 

V.'ofkshop attendance records* workshop minutes 
ii. Data Analysis Procedure 

Tabu].atibh of attendance compared to 
criterion level 



iii. Time £<inet 

One workshop per month between Gc ,ober 1982 
and Hay 1983 

iv. Staf-f Responsibilities 



2i 5djS of program staff members will receive for'mal 
traiiiing. 

ii Instrument I 
College transcripts 

iii Data ^alysis Pracedure ' 
Tabulation of number of credits earned 
coraparsd to criterion Icvii 

iii* Time iine: 

Septenber 1932 to June 1983 (ss=e in 



Kaintenance of records 



^ta collection 



iv. 




StL'amiccion cf records 
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C# Parent ihvclven^nt 

ti 5Qf9 of the parents v/iii confer vdth program 
personnel at least once a senester. 
i« Instruscht ? 

Records of conferences 
ii* 1^5?.t& Analysis Procedure 

Tabulation of attendance conpared to 
criterion Igvel 

__' • 

iiii' fiae Lines 

Ongoing frdo Septenber 1982 to teralhation 

of pro 3 e ex: 

Iv. Staff Rcsponsl-Silities 

g!aljitehance of records 

■ • 

r^ta cbllection 
2* 30^ of the- parents will attend two to four 
parent workshops* 
i* Instrusentt 

Agendas t attendance rscordst minutes 
Hi Sata Analysis Prac^Sare 

Tabulation of att^fi^snce es.apared to _ 

criterion level 
iii* Ti=:e Line: 

Ensdins frd= Sc3te~^£r i?~t to termination 

of project 
ivi Bxzlf H5rc6nstibili:.i£s 



• • . • M - 
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The evaluation of tfie project wili be conducted by 
the New York City Board of Education's Office of Educa^ 
tionai Evaluation. Ail certihent data will be submitted 
to that office at the end of each school year and will 
be analyzed in terns of the program's objectives. The 
final evaluation will contain results of this analysis 
as well ^5 an assessment made by evaluators during 
several site visits. The evaluation report will be 
submitted directly to the funding source by the Office . 
of Educational Evaluation. 
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stiff Cnir«terj$ticj: Professional ind Pjfiprofessional Staff 



; fill* liatt* Appt. . . r . A L 

(ijr tsih to Ejcii Certifl- ?r$. in frs. Fxp. Trs. f^p. Sun mr 

iumdoniij functiori Function [rtucitioh (^leqreiis) CJtlon ticense(si fducatioa Siiin-juaj t.S.L. :if!H»ant Fiporipncp 

(Tilled ill rector IM im U. %}rim HJC SpwUh n.H.S. 

M. aw N»C IS-HSSp. R None 

Hesn.,rieS|.Hclaiist m MUry H»C Chaii/ftii.Scl. • HS Sci; ? None 

;iara|.n,(,.s5i()nai 4/ift/8i H.A. Stieflce__ _ m None N HS Math; ? None 

Jrahit KSO (Hijor Nalhj 

Kewjir.e Specials m \m I1.A. Religious frt. Nyr Ctiinese RIIS 

[Au^ M.*. Secortilary fd. 4 • Hi (.hinese d ? 

farapruf^s tonal 101) WW (ieoloqy NO None f>m. f>m. None 

Bilii^jal /lit. r.o- t.1) m\ H.*. SpanisH N^C Span. DilS^ ^ 

ordinjtor . Bil. <ll m M. W^. ^P- tJ - HS Span. 11 1 

Social StiiHii'S 10 ' 'M\^*nM Soc. StiKi. 
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stiff ClijNCtertstics: Pfftfesstoflii jriii Parsprof^ssionai SUU 





I jlHie 
fur fid 
fond ion 


Hite <|)pt 
to uch 
fwctioo 


[ducaion (deqrees) 


Certlft- 
Cdtibn 


llcmf(s) 


Irsi io Irs. U?. 
(ducdtion Bflliip) 


»rs, fip. 
f.U. 


ieirt Other 




















llil. 

nil. (iMntiiffr 


60 
40 

?() 


mi 
m 
m\ 


W.l. Spanish 

6 yrs. «rt, Spjnish 

R.A, Spjihish 


iitc 

HfC 


Spjn, OHS 


20 • HS Sp«n. 4 


Node 




1 Jilt). Mi 

% ml. tm. Arts 


6(1 


im 


H.X. Id, win, 
H.A. Spinlsh 


11 II 

KtC 


(aim- hu^ 

)pini llnj 








I.U. 


Hill 


mm 


H.fi. » 60 credits 
ijratS ' fr, (Honunce 

Un$iii<)i*} 


UK 


Colidn Bfdnche^ 
Cflimion firanches 


• 

ii • f.S.l. None 






i,s.i. 


iiM 




B.S. . trench 
M.A. ■ fr. t(l, 


m 


Ls.l. . Hi 
fr , * Day HS 


it 1/? • None 


S 1/7 




F.^.l. 


60 

4ii 




B.'i. Hith 
MSi • [dgcilion 


ire 
m 




is • tii subj. lone 


Hbiw 
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stiff Ciiiriclffristics: ProffSslbSit m PiriprofessiOMl Stiff 





ior liC\\ 
function 


Pite ippt* 

\A f Ark 






Irs, in Ui. txp, 




leirs Othef 


lu)HtMHl(s) 


IviKtion 






l.iceflse(sj 


[ducition iiUMI 




(Nil St' 
t.S.I. 


10 




if) other dcas 
Jttcredits FnqMJh 




leictier of (nqll&D 


• HS Eh 0 


] AOS. 






bO 


wn 


tl.l, Nf$li 


iiyc 




IH fSme 








V//3 


H.d, Pol; Sciw«¥ 


in 
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too 
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